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ASSAM 
1. GENERAL INFORMATION 


The State of Assam comprises the valley of the Brahma- 
putra down to the point where that river takes a sudden south- 
ward curve, a portion of the valley of the Surma, and the 
intervening range of hills which forms the watershed between 
them. The valley of the Brahmaputra is an alluvial plain, 
about 450 miles in length and about 50 miles in breadth. The 
total area of the valley is 24,391 sq. miles with a population 
of 1,05,47,120. The hill areas comprising the Garo Hills, 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Naga Hills, Lushai Hills, and the 
Mikir Hills, comprise about 22,707 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of 13,12,939*. The district of Naga Hills has recently 
been formed into an autonomous administrative unit. The 
State now comprises seven plain districts and four autonomous 
hill districts. 


The innumerable tributaries of Brahmaputra, fed by the 
heavy rainfall of the region, have cut the valley deep and 
formed impassable gorges in the hills. Innumerable physical 
barriers are thus created every few miles. The physical 
features of Assam have contributed to the growth of a multi- 
plicity of languages in the State; the 1951 Census Report 
enumerated 33 languages and dialects indigenous to the State 
and 20 “other Indian vernaculars’ spoken by people who have 
come to Assam from various parts of India. But the only 
languages which are spoken by a large number of people are 
Assamese and Bengali. 


Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. Col- 
lection of various kinds of forest produce like ivory, musk, 
honey, timber, bamboo, cane, lac and medicinal herbs for 
domestic and commercial use also offers employment to many. 
Many of these products serve as raw materials for a variety 
of handicrafts for which the people of the State have always 
“ been famous. The only major industry in the State, which 
also is based on agriculture, is tea. Consequently there are 
no big cities or industrial towns in the State. The urban 


*The figures relate to 1961 census. 
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areas are mostly confined to small towns in the sub-divisional 
and district headquarters and the vast majority of people 
(92.5 per cent of the population) live in villages which 
number 24,815. 

The; standard of living in: the villages is very low. Pres- 
sure on land, especially as a result of the influx of people 
from outside the State, is increasing and is continuing to 
depress the standard of living still further. But thanks to 
the developmental programmes undertaken in recent years, 
things are likely to change rapidly for the better in the days 
to come, The oil finds in Upper Assam, in particular, have 
opened up vast prospects of industrial growth in the State. 
The ‘third Fiye Year Plan envisages production of power 
on a large scale and quite a few industries, based on forest 
produce and natural gas, are being: planned. 


The principal religions of the people are Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity. A very large portion of the tribal 
population, both in the hills and in the plains, follow tradi- 
tional forms of religion which vary from pure animism to a 
combination of animism and Hinduism, There is a fairly 
large Scheduled caste population in the State. The post- 
independence period, as will be described later, has seen large- 
scale expansion of education among the comparatively back- 
ward sections of the population. 

2. Review or EDUCATION PRIOR TO 1947 


Modern education in Assam is comparatiy 
origin. Towards the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the neighbouring State of Bengal had already become familiar 
with the system of western education, Assam was still in 
the midst of political confusion created by civil wars, insur- 
rection and repeated invasions by the Burmese. Its status as 
an appendage to the administration of Bengal (which came 
to an end only as late as 1874) delayed the advent of the 
modern system of education still further. 


The establishment of an English School at Gauhati (now 
known as the Collegiate School) was the first landmark in 
the spread of western education in Assam. The school deve- 
loped very quickly and its strength went up from 58 in 1835 
to 340 in 1840. More schools followed and the missionaries 
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made a ‘significant contribution to the spread of education. 
The American Baptist missionaries had set up 14 schools in 
Sibsagar by 1844; the Welsh Mission had established half a 
dozen schools in K. and J, Hills by 1853 ; during the next de- 
cade, several more schools were established in the other dis- 
tricts. In 1874, when Assam was separated from Bengal and 
formed into an independent province, it had 603 schools (pri- 
mary schools 513, middle vernacular schools 71, middle En- 
glish schools 11, and higher English schools 8). Separation 
of Assam from Bengal was immediately followed by twoim- 
portant developments : the creation of a Directorate of Public 
Instruction and the recognition of Assamese as a medium of 
instruction. Till 1873, the medium of instruction at the 
primary stage had been Bengali and despite repeated public 
representations and recommendations of high officials, the 
Government of Bengal had refused to concede that Assamese 
was a language distinct from Bengali. In 1873, on the recom- 
mendation of some high officials having local knowledge 
and the American Baptist Mission, the Lt. Governor decided 
that ‘Assamese should be the language of the courts and 
schools in Assam’. One effect of the decision was to greatly 
increase enrolment in primary and secondary schools. 


The establishment of the Cotton College in 1901 was 
another important landmark in the history of modern educa- 
tion in Assam. Before that date, Calcutta was the nearest 
centre of higher education ; but utter inadequacy of trans- 
port and communications was a great handicap and not many 
students from Assam succeeded in taking advantage of the 
facilities there*. The opening of the Cotton College and the 
subsequent spread of higher education also led to a demand 
for large-scale expansion at the lower levels and created oppor- 
tunities for private enterprise in education. The national 
movement, which started with the partition of Bengal and 
gained momentum as the years rolled by, strengthened the 
patriotic interest in education. The data for 1912-31, show 
that enrolment in primary schools had doubled itself ; that 


in secondary schools trebled itself while facilities for higher 


*The regular steamer service between Assam and Bengal along the 
tee was started only in 1883 and the Assam Bengal Railway 
line opered for traffic only in 1905. 
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education had increased by nearly five times during this 
period. 


Following the inauguration of the new Constitution in 
1937, one Ministry was succeeded by another within a few 
years. The quick ministerial changes left their mark on the 
educational policy and administration of the province. Being 
so close to the eastern theatre of war, Assam suffered in other 
ways also, Under the exigencies of the military situation, 
school buildings were requisitioned to house hospitals or 
military personnel and rising prices of daily necessities and 
dearth of paper presented a dismal outlook for education. 
These handicaps apart, the period 1937-42 is not without its 
bright spots. It saw the launching of a mass literacy move- 
ment ; a beginning was made with compulsory primary edu- 
cation in certain municipal areas; elementary science was 
made a compulsory subject of study in classes VII and VIII, 
and all the important Indian languages spoken in the State 
(Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu) were made the media 
of instruction and examination in high schools. 


The next five years—1942-47—saw considerable interest 
in primary education. Increased grants were sanctioned to 
local bodies for its expansion and a census of the population 
of the school-going age was taken to ascertain the possibility 
of introducing compulsory primary education in the State. 
The Assam Primary Education Bill of 1946 which sought to 
transfer the control of primary education from local boards 
to separate regional school boards was introduced in the legis- 
lature. A scheme of basic education was prepared and a large 
number of scholarships was created at all stages, especially 
for the children of tribal, Scheduled and other backward 
communities. The mass literacy programme which had been 
languishing for want of funds was placed on a stable footing, 
The following table shows the progress made in education 
by 1947. 


Type of Institutions Number of Number of ^ Expenditure 
Institutions Scholars Rs. 

Colleges 22 4,923 13,47,170 

Private Colleges 1 91 16,895 
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Type of Institutions Number of Number of ^ Expenditure 
Institutions Scholars Rs. 

Secondary Schools 1,095 1,76,586 45:95,308 

Primary Schools 9,884 5,06,056 32,78,729 

Special Schools 881 20,864. 4,28,368 


(These figures which relate to pre-partition Assam are different from 
those given in subsequent paragraphs for 1947-48 which refer only to the 
area that remained in India after partition.) 


3. Primary EDUCATION : 


The development of primary education in the post-inde- 
pendence period has been phenomenal. Against 7,574 insti- 
tutions and 3,93,247 scholars in 1947-48 there were 13,593 
institutions and 8,90,449 scholars in 1958-59. It is estimated 
that at least 55% of the children in the age group 6-11 were 
in schools by the end of the second Plan. The expenditure 
on primary education during the period under review has 
gone up eight times. According to the revised scales, the 
minimum basic pay of an untrained teacher is Rs. 40 and that 
of a trained teacher Rs. 50 per mensem. 


Training of teachers leaves much to be desired. Out of 
23,062 teachers in 1958-59, only 36.7% were trained. A scheme 
for raising the annual intake of the existing training 
institutions and for establishing 12 more new institutions has 
been taken up. It is expected that, by the end of the third 
Plan, at least 50% of the teachers would be trained. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio for the State is 39:1. The existence 
of a large number of single-teacher schools with enrolment 
significantly below 40 has made it impossible to maintain 
even this ratio in the comparatively bigger schools. 


The minimum qualification for a primary school teacher 
is a pass in the middle school examination or its equivalent ; 
but even this minimum has had to be relaxed in the back- 
ward areas. Steps have been taken to organise sandwich 
courses of in-service training to improve the basic competence 
of the under-qualified teachers. In addition, the Department 
of Education has initiated a programme of extensive in-service 
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training by organising monthly gatherings of teachers. Litera- 
ture for the guidance of the teachers in conducting both 
curricular and co-curricular activities has also been published. 


A scheme for decentralising the administration’ of pri- 
mary education in order to make the Anchalik and Gram 
Panchayats increasingly responsible for it has been proposed. 


4. Basic EDUCATION ' 


An educational conference which was attended, amongst 
others, by Shrimati Asha Devi and Shri Aryanayakam was 
convened in 1946. It prepared a scheme of basic education 
for this province and under it, teachers were deputed for 
training to Jamia Millia, Delhi and to Sevagram, Wardha. 
A few basic training schools were established and some basic 
schools set up near them or attached to them as practising 
schools. 


The State Advisory Board of Basic Education, at its 
meeting held in November 1950, adopted a resolution for 
the introduction of basic education on a statewide basis. All 
the government training centres were consequently converted 
to the basic pattern. As more and more basic-trained teachers 
became available, additional basic schools were started and 
as many of the existing primary schools as possible converted 
to the basic pattern. In 1958-59, the State had 2,111 junior 
basic schools with 1,83,915 pupils and 4,976 teachers ; 158 
senior basic schools with 25,344 pupils and 982 teachers, and 
20 basic training centres with 1,321 pupil-teachers. 


When the experiment of basic education was first started 
in a few compact areas, or close to the teacher training centres 
under the constant supervision and guidance of the training 
school staff, it progressed very well ; but its extension to the 
other areas has revealed that good craft work and correlated 
teaching are not easy of attainment in most of the schools. 
It seems the demands which the new system makes on the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teacher are far greater 
and exacting than those under the prevailing system ; the 
experiment needs the services of young persons with high 
intellectual and social qualities. In this context, the pro- 
gramme of orienting the primary schools to the basic pattern 
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appears to be of special significance. Although conceived as 
a short-term measure for the transitional. period only, the 
scheme has caught the imagination of the teachers and super- 
vising officers alike. This programme, which seeks to de- 
velop and improve the traditional schools~on basic lines in 
two-stages, has good prospects of success. š 


5. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In 1947-48, there were 191 high schools and 426 middle 
English schools. By 1958-59, these figures had risen to 459 
and 1,543 respectively. The number of pupils in these schools 
also registered an increase from 1,06,889 in 1947-48 to 3,53,938 
in 1958-59. The expenditure on higher secondary schools 
alone during the period increased from Rs. 25:71 lakhs to 
Rs. 134.63 lakhs. The expansion of secondary education since 
independence has indeed been phenomenal. 


During 1947-48, the number of trained and untrained 
teachers in secondary schools was 1,332 and 3,867 respectively. 
By 1958-59 the figures had increased to 3,424 and 12,816 res- 
pectively. During the same period, the number of normal 
schools for the training of junior grade teachers of secondary 
schools increased from 2 to 5 and their annual intake from 
60 to 180. Besides the teacher training department of the 
Gauhati University, a government training college was 
established in 1956 ; but the additional facilities thus provided 
have been more than offset by the rapid increase in the number 
of secondary schools. The overall position of teacher train- 
ing continues to be as unsatisfactory as before. 

Prior to 1949, there were no regular scales of pay for the 
large number of teachers employed in the non-government 
secondary schools and grants-in-aid were paid by the Govern- 
ment on an ad hoc basis. The managing committees used 
to pay their teachers whatever emoluments they could afford. 
In 1949, the State Government revised the system of grant-in- 
aid and, for the first time, guaranteed a minimum pay to 
teachers in the aided secondary schools. The minimum, 
however, was too meagre to effect any substantial improve- 
ment in the situation. Government, therefore, agreed to the 
model scales of pay suggested by the Pay Committee (1956) 
and undertook to offer grant-in-aid on the basis of 100% 
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deficit. The subsequent revision of the pay scales in 1959 
has equalised the emoluments of government and aided 
school teachers. The present scales of pay are Rs. 125-275 
for graduate teachers with a senior scale of Rs. 150-300 for 
those with higher qualifications. The pay of non-graduate 
junior teachers varies from Rs. 60 to 125 according to 
qualifications. 


The programme of gradual conversion of high schools 
into higher secondary and multipurpose schools has been in 
operation since 1956. The number of higher secondary schools 
and multipurpose schools in 1958 stood at 14 and 19 respec- 
tively, The pace of conversion has been slow, mainly be- 
cause of the shortage of teachers qualified to teach the elec- 
tive courses. Lack of textbooks in the new subjects in 
the mother tongue of the pupils and the inadequate supplies 
of equipment, particularly for the science and engineering 
courses, have been the other major hurdles, 


To overcome the general shortage of qualified teachers 
for secondary schools, a number of measures have been adopt- 
ed. These include in-service training of teachers in science 
subjects ; increased provision of scholarships for higher 
studies in Humanities, Science, Fine arts, Agriculture and 
Home Science; and deputation of teachers for post-graduate 
studies. "The Gauhati University has also instituted a post- 


graduate vacation course in science subjects for the teachers of 
secondary schools. 


In respect of textbooks the State Government has insti- 
tuted prizes for the best books in subjects which do not ordi- 
narily attract commercial publishers on account of limited 
demand. The publication of the selected books has also been 
undertaken. 


The rising capital cost on school and hostel buildings has 
been a source of great concern. Government has, therefore, 
created a standing loan fund to help the aided secondary 
schools with: suitable loans for this purpose. The loans are to 
be repaid in easy instalments out of a part of the income from 
tuition fees earmarked for the purpose. 
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6. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION : 

-By the end of the last century, Assam had only two 
second grade (intermediate) arts colleges—one at Sylhet and 
the other at Gauhati. These were affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. The college at Gauhati was taken over by the 
State Government in 1901 and that at Sylhet, in 1912. The 
two colleges soon developed into first grade colleges offering 
instruction in arts and science up to the degree standard. 
During the next three decades, there was considerable ex- 
pansion of higher education. By 1947, the State had 22 
colleges with nearly 5,000 students on rolls. 


After independence, Assam set up her own university 
under the inspiring patronage of Shri G. N. Bardoloi, the 
then Chief Minister. Although the Government College at 
Sylhet, along with certain other aided colleges has since been 
lost to the State on account of partition, the loss has been 
more than made up by the new colleges that have come up 
in different towns of the State. Immediately after partition, 
there were 15 colleges in the State with 5,216 students; in 
1958-59, there were 29 colleges with 19,517 students. The 
expenditure during the period also rose from Rs. 7,66,497 in 
1947-48 to Rs. 23,82,433 in 1958-59. 


In spite of the fact that the service conditions of teachers 
in the government colleges are fairly attractive, better pros- 
pects elsewhere have attracted away many an experienced 
teacher of the Government College, Gauhati. First class M.As. 
and M.Sc.s are also showing preference in favour of the ad- 
ministrative and other superior services. The staffing of col- 
leges with competent teachers has, therefore, become a serious 
problem in the State. It is hoped that the introduction of 
the scales of pay recommended by the U.G.C. will help to 
tide over the crisis to some extent. 


7. TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION : 

Facilities for technical and professional education in the 
State were woefully inadequate before independence. At the 
school level, there were only two industrial schools (establish- 
ed by the missionaries in 1907) at Kohima and Shillong. At 
the college level, such facilities were completely non-existent. 
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While a few seats used to be reserved in the Sibpur Engineer- 
ing College, Calcutta, for students from Assam and the 
State Government offered stipends to students for training 
in Forestry, Veterinary Science, Medicine and Agriculture 
in Bengal and other provinces, the facilities were utterly 
inadequate to meet the personnel requirements of the State. 
After independence, therefore, a good deal of attention had 
to be paid to the development of facilities for technical and 
professional education in the State. 

In 1947-48, there were only 22 schools of vocational and 
technical education in the State. By 1958-59 the number of 
such schools had increased to.54—3 engineering and survey, 
25 technical and industrial, 2 arts and crafts, 24 commercial, 
1 agricultural, 1 forestry and 1 polytechnic. The total enrol- 
ment in these schools during the period increased from about 
1,600 to 5,325 and the total expenditure from about Rs. 1:37 
lakhs to Rs. 20:80 lakhs. At the college level, there are 7 
institutions today—two medical colleges, one ayurvedic 
college, one law college, one college of. agriculture and two 
engineering colleges. The facilities for engineering studies 
in the State are to some extent supplemented by the All India 
and Regional Institutes of Technology situated in other parts 
of the country. 


8. Social EDUCATION : 


In 1937, a Mass Literacy Officer was appointed and a 


central committee was also formed with the Honourable 
Minister for Education as the Chairman and the Director of 
Public Instruction, inspectors of schools and some prominent 
legislators as members. Two types of literacy courses were 
organised—a pre-literacy course which aimed at teaching the 
illiterates to read, write and to work out simple sums and 
a post-literacy course. Attention was also paid to the organi- 
sation of continuation classes, provision of rural libraries and 
reading rooms and publication of literature suited to the 
needs of the neo-literates. 

The campaign began very well. In one year, as many 
as 2,910 centres with 1,46,257 persons in attendance were 
started. Of these, 1,19,522 persons appeared for the prescribed 
literacy test and 99,654 passed (96,373 men and 3,281 
women). In spite of this initial success, the dimensions of 
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the campaign had to be curtailed considerably on account of 
the financial difficulties created by the war. In 1947, there 
were only 470 literacy schools with an enrolment of 10,202. 
After independence some of the original enthusiasm of 1937 
returned and the scope of the programme was enlarged into 
‘social education’. In 1958-59, there were 717 social education 
centres with an enrolment of 24,971 and the State spent 
Rs. 1:39 lakhs on them. 


Programmes of social education include literacy, train- 
ing in sanitary habits, safai work, improved methods of culti- 
vation and citizenship training. For further education, the 
State runs about 500 rural libraries which are regularly sup- 
plied with departmental publications on social education. The 
topics dealt with in these publications relate among others to 
health and hygiene, home economics, agriculture, cottage 
industries, citizenship, etc. Exhibitions and rallies in which 
all the nation-building departments of the State participate 
are also organised frequently for the benefit of neo-literates 
and rural masses. The Department also arranges a large 
number of filmshows of an educational character every year. 


9. Girts EDUCATION 

Barring a few missionary efforts, girls’ education was 
practically neglected till about the end of the second decade 
of this century. With the introduction of diarchy in 1921, 
education became a transferred subject and both the people 
and the Government began to take an active interest in the 
education of girls. After the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy in 1937, the moyement for expanding facilities for 
girls’ education received a further impetus. The statistics of 
girls’ institutions (including enrolment) for the years 1921-22, 
1936-37 and 1946-47 given in the following table will show 
the all-round progress made in this sector during the twenty- 
five years immediately preceding independence. 


1921-22 1936-37 1946-47 


Type of Institutions 
No. Enrolment No. Enrolment No. Enrolment 


Colleges 5 a t 143 4 336 
High Schools 3 575 13 3,826 31 9768 
Middle Schools go 2,812 54 9285 114 12,258 
Primary Schools 343 24,082 793 68,048 1,464 56,998 


3 78 4 314 62 1852 
II 
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(The enrolment figures include girls reading in boys’ insti- 
tutions also.) A 
After independence, all nation-building activities includ- 
ing girls education began to receive their due measure of 
public attention. The following statistics for 195859 will 
give some idea of the progress made in the field of girls’ 
education. 


1958-59 Expenditure 
Type of Institutions 
No. Enrolment Rs. 
Colleges 4 2,914 2,67,892 
High Schools 61 45,805 19,653,233 
Middle Senior Basic 149 53:954 7:43:374 
Schools 
Primary and Junior 672 3:21,533 10,54,160 
Basic Schools 
Pre-Primary Schools 15 675 41,413 
Professional Schools 17 831 1,32,411 
Special Schools 47 3,957 26,528 


One significant feature of girls’ education in the State 
is the very large number of girls studying in the boys’ insti- 
tutions. The two main reasons for this large extent of co- 
education are the lack of separate facilities for girls’ education 
at all levels and the convenience of pupils. 


Owing to the dearth of qualified women teachers, parti- 
cularly in the rural areas, it is often very difficult to staff 
girls’ institutions exclusively with women teachers. Conse- 
quently men teachers are sometimes appointed in girls’ insti- 
tutions. The following table shows the distribution of women 
teachers in different grades of schools in the year 1958-59, 


Schools Women Teachers 
High à 1,020 
Senior Basic 162 
Middle 738 
Junior Basic 942 
Primary 2,056 
Nursery 51 
Total 4:969 


In order to promote girls’ education, the Goverment is 
following a very liberal policy in the award of scholarships, 
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free studentships and other concessions. Considering the 
growing awareness of the people and the need to expand 
facilities for girls’ education at all levels, the present tempo 
of expansion is likely to continue for many years. It may 
also be mentioned that there is a separate unit of supervisers, 
headed by a woman officer of the rank of an Assistant Direc- 
tor of Education, to look after the needs and interests of 
girls’ education in the State. 

10. TEACHING OF SCIENCE 

In order to meet the growing demand for science the 
Government is taking steps to provide for the teaching of 
science in the reorganised higher secondary and multipur- 
pose schools. Liberal assistance is also given to the non- 
government high schools and colleges for the teaching of 
science. The acute shortage of teaching personnel in schools 
and colleges has been a major block in the expansion of 
science education. 
11. SCHOLARSHIPS 

Provision of scholarships and free studentships on a 
liberal scale has been an important feature of the educational 
policy of the State. The scholarships provided in the pre- 
independence period and those provided at present are shown 
in the following table. 


No. of Scholarships 


Category 
1947 At present 


(a) Primary scholarships tenable in 405 932 

secondary schools 
(b) Middle — (English/Vernacular/ 

Madrassah) scholarships ten- 

able in the secondary schools 104 391 
(c) Junior scholarships awarded on 

the results of the Matriculation 

Examination 98 167 
(d) Senior scholarships awarded on 

the results of the first degree 

examination 30 63 


(e) Post-graduate scholarships awa- 
rded on the results of the first 


degree examination 2 36 
(£) Technical scholarships tenable in 
the engineering colleges 5 52 
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zœ It is nót only the number, the value of the scholarships has 
also been increased in recent years. Besides, a large number 
of unclassified scholarships are annually awarded to deserv- 
ing students for different courses of study in subjects like 
Music and Fine Arts, Journalism, Library Science, Printing 
and Technology. A special scholarship scheme has also been 
instituted under which scholarships are granted to the poor 
and deserving students as well as to the children of political 
sufferers. Under Centrally sponsored schemes, special scholar- 
ships have also been granted for pre-matric and post-matric 
studies to students belonging to the backward communi- 
ties. The number of free studentships in schools and colleges 
has been considerably increased. Education has also been 
‘made free for students belonging to the Scheduled castes and 
Scheduled tribes (hills and plains) up to the degree course. 


‘12. PHysicaL EDUCATION 


Although physical exercise and drill form part of the 
syllabus for all children up to class VIII, the State has no 
programme of physical education in the broad sense of the 
term. One difficulty which hinders progress is that no special 
branch for it has yet been created in the Directorate of Educa- 
tion. Although the State is divided into four zones and each 
is placed under an Inspector of Physical Education, most of 
the schools are without any specialist teacher in physical edu- 
cation. The physical training class in the school time-table 


often comes in the afternoon. In the absence of any provi- | 


sion for midday meals, drill and games are found exhausting 
by some children ; lack of medical inspection aggravates the 
situation further. 

Recently, the State Sports Council has shown consider- 
able interest in developing playground facilities for schools. 


13. ScouTING AND GUIDING 

The Boy Scout movement made good progress in Assam 
under the auspices of the Indian Boy Scouts’ Association, but 
it suffered a serious setback during the Second War. After 
the formation of Bharat Scouts and Guides, the movement 
has once again come into its own. A regular programme for 
the training of scouters, guiders and patrol leaders has been 
taken up and training camps are being held every year in 
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each of the divisions. In addition, two regular camp sites 
_ are also being maintained. 

The Assam contingent of scouts and guides have 
successfully participated in each of the three all-India scout 
and guide jamborees held at Hyderabad in 1953, at Jaipur 
in 1956 and at Bangalore in 1960. But for the launching of 
parallel movements like the N.C.C. and the A.C.C., the Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide movement would have progressed 
much faster. 

14. N.C.C. AN». A.C.C. 

The National Cadet Corps scheme was introduced in 
1948-49. On 31st March 1960, the N.C.C. organisation was 
as follows: (a) 15 senior division units with a total autho- 
rised strength of 54 N.C.C. officers and 2,014 cadets; (b) 97 
troops of the junior division (boys) with a total authorised 
strength of 97 N.C.C. officers and 4,365 cadets ; and (c) five 
senior wing and 13 junior wing troops of the girls’ division 
with a total authorised strength of 18 N.C.C. officers and 
810 cadets. The total strength of the organisation at present 
is thus 169 officers and 8,089 cadets. 

Two more schemes have been added to the N.C.C., viz. 
the Auxiliary Cadet Corps and the N.C.C. Rifles Companies. 
The Auxiliary Cadet Corps had a total strength of 116 officers 
and 6,960 cadets in 1959-60. The authorised strength of offi- 
cers and cadets in the five Rifles Companies in the same year 
was 5 and 1,000 respectively. Another important development 
is the organisation of officers training unit (1959-60) with 
the main object of providing facilities to deserving cadets for 
a career in the armed forces. 

15. Pre-Primary EDUCATION 

The progress of pre-primary education in the State has 
been very slow. In 1942, there were two infant schools in 
the province ; in 1947 also there were only four. However, 
after independence, pre-primary education has been receiving 
a much greater measure of attention. In 1958-59, there were 
25 schools with an enrolment of 1,394. A number of other 
schools also had pre-primary classes attached to them. The 
total number of pupils in both the pre-primary schools and 
the pre-primary classes in 1958-59 was 6,642. One difficulty 
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in this sector has been the absence in the State of training 
facilities for pre-primary teachers. Government, however, 
does award two stipends every year for Montessori training 
in Madras. : 
While the Government gives grant-in-aid to pre-primary 

schools, it does not run any institutions of its own. It seems 
that, for some time to come, the main responsibility for run- 
‘ning such schools will have to rest with voluntary organisa- 
tions. 

16. EDUCATION or THE HANDICAPPED 

In 1941, a Deaf and Dumb School was established at 

Sylhet with an enrolment of 18 (including 10 girls). On 
„partition the school (which was the first school of its type 
in the State) went over to Pakistan. At present, there are 
two such schools in the State—the Bawri Devi Saraogi Deaf 
and Dumb School at Gauhati and the Shankar Mission Blind 
¡School at Nowgong. The two institutions together cater to 

, the needs of some 60 to 70 children. The Department pro- 
poses to assist in the development of these two schools in 
the third Plan. 

17. Aupro-VisUAL EDUCATION 


With a view to ensuring proper development of audio- 
visual education in the State, the Government has set up an 
Audio-Visual Education Board with the Director of Public 
Instruction as its Chairman. 


18. DEVELOPMENT or Hiwpr 

Hindi is introduced in class IV and is taught as a com- 
pulsory subject up to class VIII. At the higher secondary 
stage, it is compulsory up to class X but optional in class XI. 


A Hindi training centre is being run by the Education 
Department with an annual intake of 125. Some 70 to 80 
trainees pass out every year. Considering that the great 
‘number of secondary school; are still short of Hindi teachers, 
this output is very small. To meet the shortage of qualified 
Hindi teachers for secondary schools it is proposed to expand 
the present centre and to open one more Hindi training 
centte in the third Plan. The proposal for opening a Hindi 
training college in the State with a hundred per cent grant 
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from the Centre is also under the active consideration of 
the Department at present. 

The Education Department recognises the Visharad and 
Kovid examinations conducted by the Assam Rashtrabhasha 
Prachar Samiti, Gauhati, and Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti, 
Wardha, respectively for recruitment of Hindi teachers. 


Recently, Assamese has been declared as the official 
language of the State. Within five years from now, official 
work of the Government will begin to be done in Assamese. 
According to the provisions of the Official Language Act, 
Hindi is to be used only for certain specific purposes. A 
proposal for teaching Hindi to the State government em- 
ployees is under consideration. 

Programmes concerning the propagation of Hindi in 
the State are being implemented in collaboration with the 
Assam Rashtrabhasha Samiti. While the Samiti is respon- 
sible for the propagation of Hindi among the masses, the 
Government is responsible for its development in secondary 
and training schools. The Samiti receives grant-in-aid from 
the Government in operating its Hindi programmes. 

19. PROPAGATION OF SANSKRIT 

While no special steps have been taken for the promotion 
of Sanskrit studies in recent years, there are more than a 100 
žols in the State devoted to the teaching of Sanskrit. The 
general interest in the teaching of Sanskrit seems to be on 
the decline. In 1947, there were 234 zols in the State; in 
1959 the number was only 108! Responsibility for co-ordina- 
ting the work of these zo/s is that of the Assam Sanskrit 
Board set up in 1926. The Board conducts examinations, 
awards degrees and diplomas, gives stipends and sanctions 
.grantin-aid to the zo/s. The subjects of study taught in the 
ols include, inter alia, Vyakarana, Karmakanda, Natya, 
Jyotisha, Vedas, Sankhya and Smriti. Mr. Cunningham, in 
his report for 1929-30, says: “The Pandits are generally 
poor. So is the case with their pupils. In spite of it, it is 
found that almost every Pandit bears the expenses of 
some of his pupils”. These old traditions of poverty, learning 
and discipline continue to inspire the work of the žols to 


this day. 
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Provision also exists for the optional study of Sanskrit 
in secondary schools and colleges, 


20. EDUCATION OF THE SCHEDULED CASTES AND TRIBES 


Scheduled castes, Scheduled tribes and other backward 
communities constitute about 60% of the total population of 
Assam. The Scheduled tribes of the State—the Khasis, the 
Garos, the Lushais and the Mikirs—inhabit hill districts that 
go by the names of the respective tribes. The Lushais now call 
themselves the Mizos and their district, Mizoran. These 
people, numbering about 12 lakhs, live in scattered 
villages in their respective hills which, under the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution, enjoy a wide range of district 
autonomy. Primary education in each hill district is in the 
charge of the respective district council, a body representative 
of the tribe concerned. e 

It was the Christian missionaries who, during the closing 
decades of the last century, first took the initiative in spread- 
ing education among the hill tribes. Government followed 
suit. The measures adopted by the Government included 
establishment of special schools, grant of special facilities to 
the tribal children for attending the ordinary schools, exemp- 
tion from fees, award of scholarships and grants to private 
agencies. The number of all schools (lower primary, upper 
primary, middle English, training and technical) in 1931-32 
in the K. and J. Hills was 218, in the Naga Hills 156, in the 
Lushai Hills 129, and in the Garo Hills 201. A vast majority 
of these schools were under the management of the Chris- 
tian missions. The salutary principle of language teaching in 
the hill schools, as recommended by the Hunter Commission, 
had not been followed in the schools. The only exceptions 
were the Naga Hills and the North Kachar Hills where 
Assamese and Bengali respectively were taught as second 
languages. But nothing similar was done in the other three 
hill districts z/z., the Khasi Hills, Lushai Hills and Garo Hills. 


In 1935, the Government of Assam reconsidered their 
policy towards the missions. Mr. G. A. Small, the then 
Director of Public Instruction of Assam, reported : “The 


general policy is at present for Government to take over the 
responsibility for education from the missions as early as 
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possible. While acknowledgement must be made of the debt 
owed to the misions for their work as pioneers in the field 
of education, it must also be recognised that the missions 
have interested themselves in education solely with the object 
of proselytising. People of some of the hill tribes have refused 
education because it brought Christianity with it, and it is 
unfair that they should be deprived of education because they 
are unwilling to abandon their tribal customs”. He suggested 
that the grant made to the missions should be withdrawn 
and that money so saved should be utilised towards the 
establishment of government schools in the hills. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the popular Government which divest- 
ed the missions of their educational responsibilities in the 
hills and withdrew all grants made to them for the purpose. 
With the money thus made available, Government took over 
the existing primary schools and opened new ones. For the 
other schools run by the missionaries, however, the grants-in- 
aid continued to be paid as before. Since then, education in 
the hills has been progressing rapidly. Every sub-division 
town in the hill district has a government high school and 
Shillong in the K. and J. Hills has become an important cen- 
tre of learning. There are several colleges in Shillong, includ- 
ing two for girls. There are also more than a dozen high 
schools in Shillong, of which as many as eight are meant 
solely for girls. The Khasi Hills leads all the other districts 
of the State in point of girls’ education. The statistical data 
concerning educational institutions in the four autonomous 
hill districts in 1946 and 1959 are shown below. 


Number of Institutions by Managements 


Government Aided Private District Total 
Type of _ PA 
Institutions ` 1946:1959 1946:1959 1946:1959 — 1946:1959 1946:1959 
Colleges A hi 4 9 88 1 do Sa 4 8 
High Schools 6 9 8110 1 37 to 15 62 
M. E. Schools 17 4 16 108 27 81 an .. 60 229 
L. P. Schools 287 oo 47 218 179 987 .. 550 513 2456 


Expenditure incurred by the State Government on the 
spread of education in the autonomous districts of Assam 


in 1959.60 was Rs. 60,45,236. 
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There are a number of other educational schemes for 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes under Article 275 of 
the Constitution which have been implemented in the first 
and second Plans. The amount spent on such schemes for 
hill tribals and plain tribals during the first Plan (1951-56) 
was Rs. 33.92 lakhs and Rs. 28.69 lakhs respectively. Expendi- 
ture on the schemes for hill tribes and plain tribes during the 
second Plan is estimated to be Rs. 70 lakhs and Rs. 12 lakhs 
respectively. The main items of expenditure under the 
schemes relate to the construction of college, school and hos- 
tel buildings, quarters for teachers, and grant of scholarships 
for Scheduled caste or tribe students. The amount spent on 
education under the removal of untouchability scheme dur- 
ing the first Plan was Rs. 1.36 lakhs; the expenditure during 
the second Plan was several times larger. 


The Scheduled tribe pupils of the Assam Hills receive 
free education and are also given stipends and other financial 
concessions. Nearly 97% of the pupils benefit from these ` 
provisions. All Scheduled caste, Scheduled tribe and a large 
number of other backward community students are also 
receiving scholarships for post-matric education from funds 
given by the Government of India. During 1959-60, about Rs. 
20 lakhs were spent for this purpose, of which about Rs. 4 
lakhs were contributed by the State Government, 


After independence, the administration of primary edu- 
cation has been transferred to the district councils, At the 
request of the councils in the hills, however, the Government 
is still controlling the management of primary education in 
their areas. It has been recently decided to transfer the 
management of primary education to the district councils at 
a very early date. 


21. Epucatep UNEMPLOYMENT IN Assam 

Educated unemployment is not as acute in Assam as 
in some other States of India; but it has been on the increase 
during the last decade. The number of matriculates and 
persons with higher educational qualifications registered 
with the employment exchanges in 1960 recorded a 250 per 
cent increase over the figure for 1952. Nearly 80 per cent of 
these applicants are matriculates, 73%, graduates and the 
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rest under-graduates. Presuming that about 50% of the 
educated unemployed only register their names with the 
employment exchanges, it can be estimated that the total 
number of educated unemployed in Assam is roughly about 
10,000 of whom about 800 are graduates, 8,000 matriculates 
and the rest under-graduates. 

The main reasons for the steep raise in the number of 
educated unemployed in Assam are the great expansion in 
secondary and “collegiate education, popular preference for 
clerical and other white-collar jobs and the geographical as 
well as occupational immobility of vast sections of the popu- 
lation. Placements effected by the employment exchanges 
are mostly in clerical jobs and do not constitute even 10% 
of the new registrants. It is a pity that geographical im- 
mobility has led to a certain amount of unemployment even: 
among educated persons belonging to the Scheduled castes 
and Scheduled tribes for whom otherwise ample job oppor- 
tunities are available in the country. 

An annual study of urban and rural unemployment in 
Assam has recently been instituted by the employment ex- 
changes. The study for the year 1959 has revealed that about 
one-third of the unemployed matriculates of Assam reside 
in the rural areas. This only underlines the need for develop- 
ing suitable economic programmes in the rural areas during 


the third Plan. 
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for the regular collection of information regarding unem- 
ployment on the one hand, and job opportunities in industry 
and occupations on the other. 

Government has taken steps to increase the number of 
employment exchanges in the State. While there were five 
employment exchanges only in Assam in 1952, there were as 
many as 14 in 1960, covering all the district headquarters and 
certain important sub-divisional and industrial towns. More 
exchanges are likely to be opened during the third Plan. 


22. PERSONNEL 

The State continues to suffer from an acute shortage of 
technical and professional personnel. While the supply of 
personnel in certain occupations has increased several-fold, 
the State suffers from want of doctors and subsidiary medical 
practitioners, engineers, veterinary doctors and agricultural 
graduates. While the out-turn of craftsmen and semi-skilled 
workers has increased significantly in recent years, the efforts 
for increasing the out-turn of technical personnel of a higher 
order—degree holders—have fallen far short of the require- 
ments. It is for this reason that the Government has found it 
necessary to set up a separate Directorate of Technical Edu- 
cation. It is hoped the new Directorate will go a long way in 
ensuring training and supply of high-grade personnel in 
different developmental fields. 


23. ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


To cope with the increasing work of expansion and re- 
organisation of education in the State, the administrative 
machinery has been considerably strengthened and the 
number of inspecting officers increased. As the set-up stands 
at present, the Director of Public Instruction is in overall 
charge of the Education Department, To relieve him of some 
of his administrative and financial responsibilities, the post 
of the Deputy Director of Public Instruction has been upgrad- 
ed to that of the Additional Director of Public Instruction. 
The Director and the Additional Director of Public Instruc- 
tion are assisted by six Assistant Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion. In addition, the following officers are attached to the 
Directorate : (1) Secretary, Middle School Scholarships Exa- 
mination Board; (2) Secretary, Textbook Committee; (3) 
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State Hindi Education Officer; (4) Special Officer for Basic 
Education; (5) Secretary, State Advisory Board for Basic 
Education; and (6) the Social Education Officer. 

There are six divisional inspectors of schools (formerly 
only two) in the six divisions (also called circles) into which 
the State is divided. The divisional inspectors of schools are 
responsible for all educational matters, academic and ad- 
ministrative, from the primary school to high school stage in 
their respective divisions. They are assisted in their work by 
assistant inspectors whose number has since been increased 
from 10 to 19. The inspectors of schools control the deputy 
inspectors of schools who are in charge of educational 
matters up to the middle school standard at the sub-divisional 
level. Each sub-division is further divided into circles and is 
placed under a sub-inspector of schools who is generally 
assisted by one or two assistant sub-inspectors of schools 
in the inspection of primary and basic schools. The number 
of sub-inspectors of schools has since been increased consi- 
derably. It has also been decided not to appoint assistant 
sub-inspectors of schools any more and gradually to upgrade 
all the posts of assistant sub-inspectors of schools into those 
of sub-inspectors of schools. In most of the major sub-divi- 
sions, additional deputy inspectors of schools have been 
appointed to relieye the deputy inspectors of schools of 
some of their administrative and supervisory responsibilities. 

The expenditure on administration and direction comes 
to about 3.38% of the entire educational budget. 


The expansion of educational facilities at all levels 
since independence has indeed been spectacular. The follow- 
ing data for 1948 and 1959 will bear that out. 


1948 1959 
‘Colleges 18 29 
High Schools 210 459 
M. E. Schools ` 450 1,137 
M. V. Schools 328 648 
L. P. Schools 9,140 14,940 
Special Schools 640 953 
No. of Scholars 7:44,000 4,01,326 
No. of Teachers 18,837 42,389 
Budget Rs. 99,07,921 Rs. 4,78,16,000 
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This record of achievement is all the more remarkable 
when one considers the extreme degree of under-develop- 
ment of her people, paucity of resources, acute shortage of 
trained teaching personnel and natural calamities (like 
floods) against which the State has perpetually to contend. 


24. OUTLOOK FOR THE THIRD PLAN 


The total provision for education in the third Plan is 
of the order of Rs. 13.7 crores. Some of the important schemes 
at the primary stage relate to the appointment of 11,000 
additional teachers and enrolment of 4.4 lakh additional 
children. It is expected that by the end of the third Plan, 
83°% of children in the age group 6-11 will be attending 
school as against 66%, in 1960-61. In the age group 11-14, it is 
proposed to enrol 1.2 lakh additional children during the 
third Plan. This will increase the percentage of school-going 
children at this stage to 40. At the secondary stage the tar- 
get of enrolment is 18% of the relevant age group. In all 
some 60,000 additional pupils will be enrolled at this stage 
during the third Plan. 


It is also proposed to convert 100 high schools into 
higher secondary schools. The percentage of trained secon- 
dary teachers is expected to be 30 by the end of the third 
Plan. Another important scheme in the field of secondary 
education relates to the establishment of a Secondary Edu- 
cation Board which will take over the affiliation of secon- 
dary institutions and examination of students in such insti- 
tutions from the Gauhati University. 


The Plan also includes several other schemes relating to 
university education, scholarships, expansion of N.C.C., 
promotion of Hindi, physical education, youth welfare, etc. 
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